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as such, it must be recognised as extremely interesting and suggestive ; 
whether it represents a permanent contribution to the knowledge of 
ethical theory may be doubted. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Smith College. 

James Hutchison Stirling; His Life and Work. By Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling. London, Fisher Unwin, 1912. — pp. xii, 379. 
The work of Stirling was in many ways remarkable. Living at 
a time when empiricism might be said to be triumphant, when it 
seemed the only philosophy consistent with the methods and results 
of natural science, when it was expounded and defended with the 
facile lucidity of J. S. Mill, the cold analysis of Bain, the synthetic 
imagination of Spencer, and the confident positivism of Lewes, Stirling 
set himself to introduce to his fellow-countrymen, and to English 
students generally, the new way of ideas inaugurated by Kant and 
carried out by Kant's immediate successors. What induced Stirling 
to take this plan for turning the flank of empirical philosophy must 
always remain a curious question. He did not seriously take to the 
study of even the German language till he was thirty-six years of age. 
He had been a student of science and a qualified medical practitioner 
for fourteen years before he found free opportunity for giving up his 
time and energy to understand German philosophy. He had an 
undergraduate's acquaintance with philosophy at Glasgow University, 
but had not prosecuted the subject further till he resumed it some 
eighteen years later. So far as he had any intellectual interests out- 
side his professional work, they were taken up mainly with literature, 
in which, judging from the extracts in the early part of the Life, he 
achieved a certain level of amateurish success. No doubt he felt 
that empiricism was not a satisfactory philosophical solution; a 
devoted admirer of Carlyle, as Stirling was from his youth onwards, 
could not have failed to imbibe some of the master's bitter antipathy 
for the 'pig-philosophy,' and intellectual distrust is as often the 
effect as the cause of emotional dislike. Doubtless, too, he had 
vaguely gathered that Kant and Hegel were on the side of the angels 
and had a philosophical secret that was worth the trouble to under- 
stand. But in spite of all that can be adduced, Stirling's reasons for 
taking the voyage to the unknown waters of German idealism remain 
obscure. Chance, curiosity, and circumstances seem the only ex- 
planation for commencing a task, the achievement of which was to 
alter the course of English philosophy in the nineteenth century. 
For the introduction of German philosophy to English students, 
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which Stirling definitely accomplished, has produced a permanent 
influence on the current of English thought, by which men of all 
schools or of no school at all have been deeply affected. A few English 
philosophers before Stirling had taken distant or cursory glances at 
German philosophy, but no one up to his time had undertaken to 
explain the systems in a comprehensive and connected manner. 
Through his work German thought slowly but steadily made its way 
into the university schools, and influenced the younger generation of 
students. Even those amongst recent philosophical writers who owe 
nothing directly to Stirling, — and some of the most distinguished have 
confessed that they have never read any of his books, — are yet 
indirectly indebted to him for much of their philosophical education. 
Stirling's work fell into two parts. The primary and the most 
important part consisted of an historical elucidation of German 
idealistic philosophy from Kant to Hegel, and a systematic exposition 
of certain specific portions of it. The second part consisted of a 
critical and for the most part hostile examination of the current 
empirical or sensational philosophy of his day. Within one or other 
of these divisions his various contributions to English philosophical 
literature can be placed. And they are closely connected, since the 
bases, or at any rate the weapons for his criticism of empiricism in all 
its forms, were derived from German idealism. Stirling had no 
specific philosophical position of his own to expound, and to the last 
did not seek to make an original contribution to philosophy. He 
frankly confessed that his task was that of an interpreter, more 
especially an interpreter of what for him was the true outcome of the 
movement initiated by Kant, viz.: Hegel's philosophy. He doubtless 
so far identified himself with many of Hegel's views as to expound 
them with personal conviction, and declared in one passage that 
"Hegel's act is probably as the opening of the final seal into the 
■consciousness of man." Nevertheless he had his own reservations on 
the subject, and declined to announce himself as a Hegelian (see 
Schwegler's History of Philosophy, nth ed., p. 445). But his sturdy 
intellectual independence never took the form of a constructive 
effort on his own account. In this respect he was content to play 
a humbler r61e than that of his distinguished contemporary and 
friend Laurie, who, while sitting at the feet of Stirling and learning 
from him what German philosophy had to teach, felt compelled to 
face and answer the philosophical problem for himself. Stirling was 
given an opportunity, which was in effect an invitation by his admirers, 
to formulate his own views on fundamental questions, when he was 
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appointed, in 1889, Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh. But whether it be 
that the appointment came too late — he was then 69 — or whether he 
had no call to undertake an independent effort, — whatever the reason, 
the result from this point of view has not been considered a success: 
he fell back on historical material and critical discussion. 

Stirling's place, then, in English philosophy is that of an exponent of 
the German idealistic movement associated with Kant, and that of 
an antagonistic critic of contemporary empiricism and naturalism. 
In both directions he exhibited powers of a most uncommon order. 
All his emotional and intellectual sympathies lay with the former, and 
he pursued the latter on every possible occasion with pitiless hostility. 
In his view the idealistic movement stood for what was positive, 
coherent and constructive; empiricism for what was negative, dis- 
integrating and destructive. The former was animated by the spirit 
of reason, by the principle of the "notion," the concrete unity of 
universal and particular; the latter by the spirit of abstract reflection 
or "understanding," the abstract separation of universal and par- 
ticular in experience, the tendency of thought which prevailed in the 
Aufklarung of the 18th century. 

The greater part of his time and attention was given to the elucida- 
tion of the German idealistic movement, and the results of his labors 
in this field are embodied in the work by which he is best known to 
most students of philosophy — The Secret of Hegel, the Textbook to 
Kant, and What is thought? The first has always been regarded as his 
most remarkable contribution to philosophical literature, and certainly 
it is an unique product of the metaphysical intellect. Like many other 
great things, it is above praise. He was mainly interested in the 
Secret in bringing to light Hegel's central principle ; and Stirling found 
this in the concrete ego, or, in the language of logic, the "notion," 
the operative unity of universal and particular, the vital essence of 
individuality. Stirling confined himself in the Secret to the elucida- 
tion of particular parts of Hegel's Logic, probably because this was 
held to be the darkest part of the system, and because of the central 
importance of the Logic in Hegel's System. Stirling's "translation 
and commentary" of the first part of the Logic are a wonder of phil- 
osophical learning and insight. How he arrived at the "secret" he 
tells in the early chapters of the work; while the "conclusion" is one 
of his best pieces of philosophical writing. It is regrettable that 
Stirling did not undertake a detailed and exhaustive exposition of any 
of Hegel's works. With his complete knowledge of the "Historic 
Pabulum," as he called the historical environment of the system, and 
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his vivid appreciation of the central idea of the system, such an under- 
taking would have been of inestimable value to students. In par- 
ticular, no one perhaps has ever been better equipped than Stirling for 
dealing fully with Hegel's Philosophy of Nature, which still remains 
the unexplored region of his system. But Stirling seemed content to 
find the centre of Hegel's philosophy, and dealt only indirectly with 
the various sections. His most successful exposition of any one 
section was in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, which is a most 
valuable contribution. 

Much the same may be said of his treatment of Kant in the Textbook 
to Kant. While the " Reproduction" of Kant's argument is a master- 
piece of expository reconstruction, and is better than anything of 
the kind he did for Hegel, Stirling stops short at the "Analytic" of 
Pure Reason. The "Dialectic" of Pure Reason, which to a great 
extent started Kant's own thought and must certainly have been of 
great suggestiveness to Hegel, is not dealt with at all. This is un- 
fortunate, for the dialectical part of Kant's argument has probably 
had more effect on later thought than the "analytic," and is moreover 
deeply imbued with the negative spirit of the 18th century Aufklarung, 
in dealing with which Stirling was often at his best as a philosophical 
critic. However, it is not for those who have enjoyed Stirling's work 
on Kant to be ungrateful; and indeed there is nothing ungracious in 
wishing there were more of it to enjoy. In his treatment of Kant, 
Stirling took his author very much au pied de la lettre, and endeavored 
to state the strict doctrine of Kant apart from the interpretation which 
was or might be put upon it under the influence of later developments 
of philosophy. Stirling in this way differed from the Cairdian inter- 
pretation of Kant, and the controversy between the two exponents 
raised considerable interest at the time it occurred. 

In What is thought Stirling in a manner summed up and restated 
in a fresh and vigorous way what he had previously declared to be 
the outcome of the German idealistic movement, and in this book the 
"secret" of both Kant and Hegel may be said to be finally "told out." 

Stirling never dealt at any length with later philosophy in Germany; 
a brief essay on "Schopenhauer's relation to Kant" is all that remains. 
With the philosophy of his own fellow-countrymen he dealt briefly or 
incidentally; but English philosophy of the second half of the 19th 
century, with which he was probably well acquainted, never drew any 
criticism or comment from his pen. His thoughts constantly reverted 
to the great movement he did so much to make familiar to his con- 
temporaries, and to the Greek writers by which that movement was 
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so directly influenced. Stirling's criticism of contemporary natural- 
ism is contained mainly in two publications, As regards protoplasm, 
and Darwinism. The former has always been regarded as a first- 
rate piece of close reasoning, and deserves as much attention as it 
received at the time it was written, when it created no inconsiderable 
stir in scientific and philosophical circles. The book on "Darwinism" 
was never considered so successful, because a philosopher's criticism of 
naturalism is suspect both by scientists and philosophers alike, and 
partly perhaps because Stirling's attitude towards Darwin was so 
entirely negative that, in view of Darwin's work and influence, it 
seemed to proceed from initial misunderstanding of the naturalist's 
position and purpose. 

In an American journal of philosophy it is very pleasant to recall 
the friendly relations which existed between Stirling and Emerson. 
The great apostle of the Higher Light in America had the profoundest 
regard for Stirling and unqualified admiration for the Secret of Hegel. 
He tried to induce Stirling, after the defeat in Stirling's candidature 
for the Edinburgh chair of Ethics, to go to America and be there the 
philosopher in excelsis. But this Stirling declined, and could not be 
induced to cross over even to give a course of lectures. It was always 
a keen satisfaction to Stirling to find his work so much appreciated 
in the second home of the English race, and himself so much honored 
by one of its greatest inhabitants. The record of the friendship of 
Emerson and Stirling, which Miss Stirling has here preserved in the 
biography of her father, forms one of the most interesting episodes in 
a welcome and well-written volume. 

J. B. Baillie. 
The University of Aberdeen. 



